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Entrance To The New Atlanta University Library 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


By Tureovora 


UR Father, Thou who art in Heaven, 

For the good and the true which Thou hast given— 
The hope of a peace-life, 

The throb of a nation— 

We lift our hearts in adoration 

And thank Thee, Our Father, 


For the moment's cessation of strife. 


For us, anon, oh Thou who seeth— 

From the scale and the meter Thy Handmaid fleeth— 
Rank chaos at floodhead, 

Half-heard desolation 

Of hope and winter's integration, 

We pray Thee, Our Father, 


A sentry o'er the communion of bread. 


From far flung fronts, Thou Spawn of a Virgin, 
A miscreant folk, unsired and bludgeoned, 
Blood cut by half, 


Buffoons of a nation, 


Betrayed by self and sheer negation, 
We beg Thee, Our Father, 
A light for the untravelled shaft! 
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ra Cortorrals 


S the November OpportuNity goes to 
press the presidential campaign ap- 
proaches its end. What has been iermed by 
some political observ: 
ers as America’s 
quadrennial political 
debauch, however, 
has not been without its high points. The 
current economic depression with its con- 
comitant misery and wretchedness has 
served Republican and Communist—Demo- 
erat and Socialist with the verbal ammuni- 
tion by which a veriiable drum fire of ora- 
tory has been loosed upon a receptive and 
often an amazingly credulous electorate. 
As a national spectacle the presidential 
campaign has no parallel even in this land 
of the spectacular. With the advent of the 
radio it was predicted by some that the day 
of the spellbinder’s sonorous eloquence was 
at an end. But it appears that mechanical 
contrivances no matter how ingenious can- 
not take the place of the ‘silver tongued 
orator’ in the flesh. 

As for the Negro vote, for the first time 
in history there appears to be convincing 
evidence that it has partially broken away 
from its traditional moorings and that the 
day when Negro voters en masse might be 
labeled far in advance of a national elec- 
tion is definitely over. A considerable de- 
fection from the Republican ranks to the 
ranks of Democracy has admittedly oc- 
cured in the urban centers of the North and 
the accession of hundreds of Negro voters 
to the Socialist and Communist parties is 
appareni throughout the nation. The at- 
tempt of the major parties to woo a dis- 
gruntled Negro electorate has not been 
without its humorous side. With bared 
head and solemn mein the leader of the Re- 
publican hosts rededicates his party to the 
principles of Lincoln before one hundred 
and fifty Negro politicians on the grassy 
lawn of the White House, the while cauti- 
ous Democratic leaders from the solid 
South advise masters to encourage their 
Negro servants to enlist under the banner 


The National 
Election, 1932 


of Jefferson and vaguely hint that it m ght 
not be bad strategy to encourage the Ni: zro 
in the North to vote, provided he votes the 
Democratic ticket. Although southern li. 
ticians speak softly lest their words re ich 
constituents who might rebel, neverthe.ess 
they speak persuasively of the Negro be ing 
also a ‘forgoiten man’ whom they will re- 
member after November 8th. 

It is altogether probable that beneath the 
cacophony of purely partisan ballyloo 
America is face to face with momentous 
changes in national policy. The frontier in 
America has long since disappeared, but the 
spirit of the frontier has persisted. The age 
which witnessed the apotheosis of individu- 
alism will doubtless see the beginning of its 
decline. A rampant industrialism and its 
god, the machine, have created tremendous 
problems involving the future control and 
distribution of wealth. The bewildered 
countenances of the unemployed haunt the 
streets of every American city and town. 
Agriculiure is prostrate, and the startling 
decrease in farm ownership cannot be dis- 
missed by mere words. A quickening na- 
tionalism throughout the world expresses 
itself in formidable tariff barriers that pave 
the way for increased commercial rivalries 
which may well provide the pretexts for 
future international conflicts. That Pros- 
perity, eternal sprite of American polities, 
cannot be summoned by the sorcery of po 
litical conjurors is becoming painfully ap- 
parent to the sober minded. Basic and fun- 
damental changes in American Democracy 
must come about if America is to escape the 
iron hand of a Mussolini or a Lenin. 


()PPORTUNITY in a forthcoming issue 
will publish a unique review of the VI 
volume of the White House Conference 
series on 

Housing Problems and ing and Home 
A Possible Solution ownership. Vol- 
ume VI is a re- 

port of the study made of Negro Housing 
and is the most comprehensive survey of this 
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sul ject that has ever been made. The re- 
view which Opportunity will present will 
be in the form of a Housing Project which 
ha. been designed by a young architect who 
is } rofoundly interested in the social aspects 
of Housing for those in the low income 
group. 

in the City of Richmond, Virginia, re- 
cently a movement to improve the living 
conditions of a portion of the Negro popu- 
lation, which was wretchedly housed, re- 
ceived a serious setback when investigation 
revealed that the low wage of Negroes ren- 
dered almost impossible the construction of 
modern sanitary dwellings. Here it was 
found that the Negro, whose need for de- 
cent housing was most acute, could not pay 
more than $10.00 per month for rent from 
the wages he received a sum totally inade- 
quate to liquidate the cost of the cheapest 
dwelling. 

In Chattanooga a study of Negro hous- 
ing disclosed the same _ disheartening 
situation. The Negro living in unsightly, 
dilapidated, unsanitary shacks in our cities 
is as a rule, the Negro whose wage is so low 
as literally to condemn him to existence in 
dwellings and flats which are a menace to 
the health of the occupants—a _ potential 
menace to the health of the community and 
a reproach to American civilization. 

Up to this time Housing development for 
Negroes, as exemplified in the Dunbar Gar- 
den Apartments of New York City and the 
Michigan Garden Apartments of Chicago, 
has been beyond the reach of the mass of 
poorly paid black workers. Adequate hous- 
ing for this group has not been developed 
in America and so far land and labor costs 
have been too prohibitive for even the so- 
cially minded philanthropist to attempt it. 

Is there a solution? 

Is it possible to provide decent, sanitary, 
adequate housing for the lowest paid wage 
earners? 

Alfred Kastner, an architect of New 
York City, familiar with the Workers 
Housing Projects of Berlin and Vienna be- 
lieves so and readers of OPPORTUNITY may 
look forward to a new, fresh, constructive 
point of view in an article which will be a 
serious attempt to offer a solution to this 
vexatious problem. 
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(THERE is a highly interesting and infor- 

mative article by Hugh Penn Brinton 
of West Chesier, Pennsylvania, in the cur- 
rent issue of the 
magazine Social 
Forces. The article 
is titled “Negroes 
Who Run Foul of the Law” and deals with 
the crime record of Negroes in the city of 
Durham, North Carolina. Mr. Brinton, after 
analyzing the arrests and the disposition of 
cases which are brought into court, comes to 
this conclusion. “It is plain,” says he, “that 
Durham Negroes are not arrested for crimes 
of a serious nature, but ::ather for causes in- 
diciating social disorganization. ... There 
is nothing in the facts presented . . . to in- 
dicate that the Negro is excessively crim- 
inal... .”” He draws a vivid picture of two 
phases of Negro life in Durham which de- 
serve repetition: 


Negro Crime 
in Durham 


There are Negro sections in Durham to which the 
police are never called, and whose inhabitants are never 
summoned for anything more serious than a violation of 
a traffic ordinance. Here live the business and profession- 
al classes, the highest level of Negro society, moving in a 
closed circle of refinement almost as unknown to the 
factory Negro as to white citizens of the city. Banks, 
insurance companies, fraternal societies, and a college 
attract the best brains of the Negro race, who have here 
an opportunity to make good use of the abilities they 
possess. 

The other side of the picture, dilapidated shacks down 
by the railroad, is more familiar to the average white 
reader and it is from these that he bases his opinion of 
Negro life. A careful house to house study of the worst 
of these areas failed to show the existence of a large 
or organized criminal class. These men and women who 
get into trouble represent raw recruits from the country, 
forced out by population increase and attracted by op- 
portunities for work in the tobacco factories. They are 
for the most part progressive and energetic to whom a 
wage of even ten dollars a week during the winter 
working season seems much more advantageous than the 
life of a tenant farmer. With little education or experi- 
ence they are soon overwhelmed by the complexities of 
urban civilization. Too sudden and radical a change pre- 
vents satisfactory adjustment to their new environment. 


“Better economic position, greater educa- 
tional opportunities, broader sympathies 
within the Negro group itself” is the way 
towards a solution for Negro crime in Dur- 
ham, concludes the writer. We agree in toto 
with Mr. Brinton and we might add that the 
solution of Negro crime throughout the 
South will depend upon the measure in 
which these aims are achieved. 
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The Candidates Speak 


(In answer to a question as to their position on the employment of Negroes in Public Works, 
Spokesmen for the Political Parties have thus replied:) 


FOR THE COMMUNISTS 
Z. Foster 

“Equal rights for Negroes” is one of the six major planks in the Communist platform. his 
includes equality on the economic, political and social fields. To fight for this demand mean: to 
fight, among other things, for a share of jobs for the Negro toilers, in proportion to their ne ds. 

The economic crisis and unemployment have struck the Negro masses even worse than he 
whites. Because the Negroes are the first to be fired at all times they form a disproportiona’ ely 
large percentage of the unemployed. In many cities, four times as many Negroes as whites. in 
proportion to their population, are out of jobs through no fault of their own. 

Yet what is the attitude of the governments, national, state and city, to the employment of 
Negroes on public works? The situation at the Hoover Dam in Navada has become a natio ial 
scandal. Only after determined pressure had been brought to bear, were a few Negro workers hired. 
Latest reports show that they constitute only 30 of the working force of 4,000. And even these 30 
are segregated and discriminated against. 

This is not an isolated instance. Recently the Jackson, Miss,. Daily News boasted that on a 
government project working hundreds of men, not one was a Negro. 

In New York City, Negro workers are discriminated against on such projects as the new 
wing of the Harlem Hospital. 

No one can deny the facts of such discrimination. But we must understand that this diserim- 
ination on public works is part of a fundamental policy of the white boss class that rules our 
country. Discrimination on public works is only one phase of a total system of segregation, lynch- 
ing and oppression. This system is upheld by the Republican, Democratic and Socialist Parties, all 
of whom either execute or support this policy in practice. 

The capitalist candidates will no doubt offer their “sympathy” for the terrible plight of the 
Negro workers; but hypocritical phrases cannot wipe out the bitter facts of discrimination, double 
exploitation and oppression. The Communist Party not only talks equality, but what really counts, 
it fights for it. Thus to cite only one example the El Capitan dam project in San Diego, like the 
Hoover dam project, employed no Negro workers. White and Negro workers, under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, stormed the City Council, demanding a proportion of the jobs for Negro 
workers, with equal conditions of work and equal pay. The Communists led the fight for: 

1. The employment of Negroes on all public works, not in proportion to their percentage of 
the population, but in proportion to their percentage of the unemployed. 

2. Equal pay for equal work, for Negro with white workers. 

3. The same conditions for Negro and white workers. 

4. The employment of Negro workers in all crafts and trades, regardless of any city or state 
custom or regulation to the contrary, and regardless of any regulation of the reactionary unions of 
the American Federation of Labor, who are only too often (as in the building trades) the tools 
through which discrimination on public works is carried out. 

Wherever such regulations or other causes have made it impossible for the Negroes to obtain 
skill necessary to enter certain trades, special arrangements must be made——at the expense of the 
state—to equip the Negroes with the necessary training. 


I have considered here only the question of an immediate struggle, under the rule of the white 
boss class. What the situation would be in regard to the hiring of Negroes on public works, under 
a Communist regime—which is the final aim of our Party—is another question. Discrimination 
against Negroes after the coming to power of the working-class, is unthinkable. Once in power, the 
working-class, black and white, will smash forever all discrimination based on color and nationality. 
Then any attempt at segregation or differentiation of any sort would become—as it already has be- 
come in Soviet Russia—a crime against the welfare of the state, to be dealt with severely. 
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FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 


L. Minus, Secretary of the Treasury 


(The Department of Industrial Relations of the National Urban League has received this 
statement addressed to all contractors as an expression of the attitude of the administration.) 


To District Engineers: Inspectors and Construction Engineers, 


The Department has from time to time announced its policy in the construction of public 
buildings and public works under its control that in the employment of mechanics and labor 
preference be given to local labor to such extent as it is available and competent, and that there 


be no discrimination exercised against any person because of color or religious affiliation. 


You are directed to bring the above stated policy to the attention of all contractors and 
subcontractors and their representatives whose work comes under your superintendence, coupled 
with the request that they cooperate with the Department in carrying such policy into effect, and 


you will notify the Department promptly of any departure from or disregard of such poliey by 


any such contractor, sub-contractor or representative thereof. 


FOR THE DEMOCRATS 
James A. Farvey, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee 


As President of the United States, Governor Roosevelt wiil be President of all the people. 
He will do nothing inimical to the welfare of any group. His attitude will be to encourage all, to 
discourage none, to do nothing to arrest the progress of any group. He is not unmindful of the 
American Negro’s plight. His has been a stubborn road, trod with characteristic patience and 


humility. He is among the greatest victims of the present depression for usually he is the last hired 


and the first discharged. 

The Democratic Party is historically the party of the under-privileged. Its pronouncements 
have ever been in behalf of a square deal for the worker regardless of race, creed, or color. Any 
legislation as to hours and conditions of work, adequate wages, unemployment insurance, old age 
pensions which are designed to protect the American working man must of necessity be of great 
benefit to our Negro citizens. In the Federal program of public works the Negro citizen should 
he given an opportunity to work the same as other citizens. 

Grover Cleveland said that the Negro was entitled to the helpful hand of the President. In 


that Governor Roosevelt concurs. 
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FOR THE SOCIALISTS 
Norman ‘THoMAs 


The first thing that Socialism offers every man, white and colored alike, is a new social or er, 
a classless society based on the material abundance and the social justice which can be ours  \en 
we own collectively, as a society of workers, natural resources and the principal means of proc vc- 
tion and distribution and manage them for the use of all of us and not for the profit of an own ng 
class. This is Socialism. There is no other hope. Capitalism is dying. The question is: will a dy ng 
system drag us and our children to ruin with it? The Socialist platform gives in detail our plans to 
escape disaster. They cover the needs of farmers, workers, the tragic army of the unemployed, « d 
all of us who hope to escape new wars. 

I have said that this program is essentially a program for all workers with hand and br: in 
whether they work in school, office, mine, farm or factory. But no one has more to gain than tie 
Negro. The root of race prejudice is planted deep in the soil of economic inequality. White ario- 
gance is a product of accidental economic advantage. The establishment of economic justice and t 1e 
end of a class division of society will rapidly help us to recover our sanity concerning race relations. 
Indeed, the union of workers across race and language barriers for the cooperative commonwealth 
will of itself be the greatest solvent of our racial jealousies and hates. It is the capitalists who have 
done much to divide us by keeping hate alive, the better to exploit both Negroes and whites. 

It is too late in the day, even if otherwise it were possible or desirable, for the Negro race to 
seek progress by imitating this dying capitalist social order and developing its own bourgeoisie. 
The Negro in America is a proletarian; he should be proud of it and help to make a society in which 
every able bodied man must work to live and none shall seek work in vain or be forced to toil with- 
out recompense or leisure. 

In particular the Socialist Party offers to the Negro drastic anti-lynching legislation and 
“the enactment and enforcement of Constitutional guarantees of economic, political and legal equal- 
ity for the Negro.” More, the thoughtful Negro should not and will not ask. The Communist de- 
mand for “self determination in the black belt’? implies Negro and white governed counties and 
states. It is based on a false analogy with conditions in Russia where different races, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, occupy different geographical areas. At best it suggests segregation for the Negro 
tenth of our population, at worst it invites race war. It is not what Negroes want. They want to 
be treated on a level with whites. We who seek to capture political power to use it for the workers 
cannot complicate the building of a working class party by trying to build a racial party or gov- 
ernment, white in one country or state and black in another, according to the chance numerical 
preponderance of one race or another. 

Finally may I say that we Socialists have proved our faith by our deeds. The first time I 
ever ran for office one of my chief associates on the ticket was my friend, Frank R. Crosswaithe, the 
present Socialist Candidate for Congress from Harlem. I have always regarded that fact as a 
happy omen of the relations of the races in our darty. Those relations must be the relations of 
men working not for but with one another to build a happy future for mankind. 


Sonnet To A Negro Friend 


By Morcan DeLaney 


AVE we been born to nurse the enmity 

That poisons hearts as soon as mind appears? 
Must our blood pulse for pampered history? 
Are these warm hands to cool on angered years? 
Your heart holds naught of selfish gain or show, 
So-called tradition’s sneer has failed that glance, 
For I have knelt in honest thought, and know 
Some finer wisdom traced your palm of chance. 
Then, ah! that men should harbor t'me-worn creeds: 
The fallacy that flesh determines trait. 

What empty faith has sewn such bitter seeds? 
Whose law that we should learn this lie of hate? 
Let others cling to folly if they must. 
Your Dream shall raze this ancient wall to dust! 
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The Harlem Children’s Center 


By Grorce Grecory, Jr. 


kK VEN in prosperous times, the lives of many 
4 Negro children in urban communities are 
far from normal. For the most part their par- 
ents are poor and must perforce spend the 
greater part of their working days away from 
home. The number of Negro children who see 
their parents only early in the morning and late 
at night when they return 


been brought about by an interested and aroused 
civic consciousness. The playgrounds which 
the Children’s Aid Society have established for 
boys and girls, mothers and babies, have an 
average attendance of about 1,300 boys and 
1,700 mothers and girls. In addition club work 
for both is carried on throughout the year. 


Boys’ Club Work 


from work is probably larger 
than anyone imagines save 
those social workers who 


Under the stress of indus- 


In December 1930, the 
first floor of two old tene- 
ment buildings on West 


gain their knowledge of Neg- 
ro life from actual contact 
with the Negro home. As a 
result too many Negro chil- 
dren are deprived of that 
parental gu:dance and care 
which the normal home should 
provide and their training 


trial collapse the social or- 
ganizations working for the 
Negro are bravely attempt- 
ing to carry on. The author 
of this article, a well-known 
college athlete, was formerly 
Captain of the Columbia 
University Basketball Team. 
—The Editor. 


134th Street was renovated 
to be used as the nucleous of 
a modern boys’ club. 

The registration of the 
boys’ club has grown from 
75 last year to 370. this 
year; while the boys’ play- 
ground registration has 


apart from the formal edu- 


grown from 800 last year to 
1,300 this year. 


cation of the public schools 
is secured away from home 
in the questionable atmosphere of the city 
streets. When to this is added a dearth of play- 
grounds and organized p!ay—a lack of ade- 
quately equipped settlement houses and com- 
munity centers—the wonder is, not that delin- 
quency is so high, but that it is not higher. 
In no city in America does the Negro child 
face greater handicaps than in the City of 
New York. The much publicised Harlem sec- 
tion of Manhattan with its forty thousand 
Negro children of 15 years and under pre- 
sents grave problems of child welfare the solu- 
tion of which will determine the character of 
the Negro population of the next generation 
and exert a profound influence on the whole 
city. Out of dilapidated, and crowded tene- 
ments pour thousands of Negro children each 
day, twenty-five thousand going to the public 
and parochial schools and a vast horde finding 
a fortuitous education in the chance contacts 
of poolrooms and dance halls, speakeasies and 
gambling houses which a complacent police 
department permits to flourish. It is this 
problem of the Negro child that the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York City has set itself to 
solve by the creation of the Harlem Children’s 
Center. The success which has attended the 
opening of these centers augurs well for the fu- 
ture possibilities of Harlem’s children when 
much needed public parks and playgrounds are 
established and when a comprehensive develop- 
ment of community centers and settlements has 


The equipment in the boys’ 
club is as follows: two game rooms, a library 
with approximately 300 well selected books. 
There is a clinic headed by a local physician 
which meets for 214 hour sessions once a week, 
and a bi-monthly paper edited by the boys. 
There is also a number of vocational groups 
with an electrically equipped workshop, a re- 
plica of a pullman diner and kitchen, classes 
in electricity, soap carving, art, and a drama- 
tic group. Ten clubs have been organized and 
a forum meets regularly on Friday nights, 
A corps of boy leaders has also been created 
which tries and passes on all cases of discipline. 

Through the Emergency Work Bureau a 
case worker has been secured. Sixty-five homes 
of the boys’ club members were visited and as 
a result of these visits work was secured for 
eight fathers. Many needy cases were called 
to the attention of the Association for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Poor, the 
Salvation Army and the Charity Organization 
Society. 

An Advisory Committee for the boys’ club 
has been formed, consisting of a fine group of 
far-seeing young college men, most of them 
well-known in the world of athletics. They have 
from time to time given basketball games and 
theatrical performances to help toward paying 
for certain special activities in which they are 
interested, for furnishings for the boys’ club 
rooms, and for paying the Camp fees of boys 
too poor to pay for themselves. This group 
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The Children’s Aid Society’s Harlem Playground 


also instructs the boys in such varied activities 
as basketball, swimming, boxing, football, 
baseball, tennis, art and cooking. The group 
comprises a “Who’s Who” of colored athletes 
including “Chuck” Jones, Manuel Rivero, Reg- 
inald Weir, Cecil Cooke, R. Bearden, Dave 
Myers, Henry C. Parker, Jr., Paul Robe- 
son, George Gregory, Jr., Grant Reynolds, 
Reginald Goodwin, Rozier Hansborough, 
Herschel Day and Charles Alston. 

A committee of 12 fathers has also been 
formed for raising funds and assisting in the 
club program. 

Harlem boys are extremely interested in 
athletics of all descriptions and as a result of 
this interest workers have encouraged athletic 
contests with other groups. During July a 
block track meet brought out 140 contestants, 
and approximately 1,000 spectators. There 
are three teams representing the boys’ club in 
basketball, one in boxing. The track team 
finished second in the Boys’ Clubs of America 
tourney and has won numerous dual meets. A 
strong intra-mural program was carried out 
this summer including basketball, baseball, 
paddle tennis, caroms, ping-pong, checker, vol- 
ley ball. 
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The clinic in the boys’ club building sta: ted 
in June of this year with the volunteered s: ry- 
ices of a local physician. During July nd 
August 125 boys were examined. Of these | 25 
boys places at Camps were found for 94. 


Girls’ Work 


Some time in April 1930 a four-story bu: d- 
ing adjoining the girls’ playground was re: o- 
vated for girls’ club purposes. The Girls’ C.ub 
consists of shower bath rooms, on the lower 
floor, reception, quiet games, and music roons 
on the first floor, library, arts and crafts and 
sewing rooms on the second floor and a model 
kitchen and dining room on the top floor. Here 
a well rounded program is offered to girls from 
7 to 16 years of age. The girls feel free to coime 
and go at any time their fancy dictates. There 
is a minimum of rules and the girls are encour- 
aged to use the building as they would their own 
homes. It is tastefully furnished and after al- 
most two years of constant use the present con- 
dition of the furnishings shows that the girls 
have cared for their club as they would their 
own property. They are encouraged to wash thie 
window curtains when they need it and to care 
for their table linens. Many meals have been 
cooked by the girls and served by them to their 
mothers and they have learned to make their 
own dresses in the sewing room. Easter Sunday 
was brightened in Harlem for a good many 
young women who wore their Easter dresses 
made at the girls’ club. 


The rear section of the girls’ club building, 
with an entrance leading on the girls’ play- 
ground, has been set aside for the exclusive use 
of mothers with babies. Here they come to 
feed or bathe their babies under the careful 
guidance of trained workers. A fine health pro- 
gram is constantly growing out of the contacts 
in this Mothers’ Shelter. A physician visits 
the Mothers’ Shelter twice a week for about 
three hour visits. The mothers bring their 
babies to him for physical examinations and 
advice. In the month of April 42 different chil- 
dren were examined and a total of 330 defects 
found. Since the doctor began his services 265 
mothers have been advised by him and ap- 
proximately 650 babies have been examined 
and treatments recommended. A visiting nurse 
advises the mothers and is instrumental in hav- 
ing the children admitted to local hospitals and 
clinics for operations and treatments, or sent 
to the Society’s convalescent homes for coun- 
try care. 


Since the depression nine-tenths of the fathers 
of the girls’ club members have been without 
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work and in many cases the gas and electricity 
have been turned off in their homes because of 
noa-payment of bills. As a result the girls and 
their mothers are allowed to do their laundry 
work at the club building. 

Since January 1932, the club register has 
grown from 15 to 132 when the club closed in 
June for the summer, the average daily at- 
tendance being 60. 

A pre-school group of toddlers, 3, 4, and 5 
years of age meets at the playground daily 
from 9 to 12 o’clock under the direction of a 
trained worker. This group has a registration 
of thirty. 

Mr. William F. Johnson who is supervisor of 
the Center came to Harlem with a well-inte-- 
grated background of boys’ club work, social 
work and school supervision. George Gregory, 
Jr., is in charge of Boys’ Activities and Miss J. 
Louise Ford, a former teacher in the Children’s 
Aid School system is doing a splendid job as 
Girls’ Director. 


The Children’s Centre Playgrounds and 
Clubs do not begin to meet the needs of Har- 
lem’s youthful citizens—but a beginning has 
been made and the way pointed out for future 
development which should be rich in promise 
for the city of New York. 

In order for this work to reach its maximum 
effectiveness certain vital needs must be met in 
the form of a summer camp for boys and girls, 
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and a modern boys’ club building which will 
provide for approximately 3,000 boys. One of 
the important facilities of this building should 
be a suitable auditorium where the whole pro- 
gram of child welfare might be linked up with 
activities which would attract the parents of 
the children and interest the numerous groups 
in Harlem which are eager to participate in a 
program of child betterment. 

In no part of the city is there greater need 
for Vocational Guidance of young men and 
women than exists in Harlem today. The ad- 
dition to the staff of Vocational Guidance 
Counsellors acquainted with employment pos- 
sibilities must eventually be made in the near 
future. 

All of the problems of child welfare which 
are recognized in urban communities in normal 
times have been as a matter of course, tre- 
mendously exaggerated during these times of 
depression. It might be expected that in Har- 
lem the pinch of poverty and the despair which 
unemployment gives rise to would relegate to 
the background the needs of the character 
building agencies, and yet, even with the tre- 
mendous demands for relief subordinating all 
other forms of social activity, the needs for 
the continued development of character build- 
ing agencies in our cities must not be forgotten, 
lest, when the depression is over it shall be 
found, to our sorrow, that the vital spark in 
man’s rehabilitation after all is character. 


Portion of the Playground, Harlem Branch, Children’s Aid Society 
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How Will The Negro Fare This Winter ' 


(In reply to @ request by the Editor, Directors of Community Chests 
made the following answers to this question) 
ATLANTA 

First the Negro population is about one-third of the total population of Atlanta and prop: r- 
tionately it has suffered more from unemployment and has, therefore, shown a greater ratio of nod 
then the white population. I would estimate that in the total of 9,000 unemployed heads of fami! os 
about 40 per cent to 45 per cent would be Negroes. 

Second, the Special Relief Committee which has been giving attention to the unemploymc :t 
cases has had a competent staff of Negro workers and has given very definite attention to this pact 
of its service. That Committee has functioned with County, City, and Emergency Relief funds, aid 
at the present time has a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, on which it is drawin +. 
The Chest relief agencies, in their colored departments, are caring for the situation as they find «t. 

Third, a special study has been made by the Urban League with a view to proposing a plan for 
the care of lone colored men. This is to be presented to the Social Welfare Council and also ‘o 
the Special Relief Committee. 

Fourth, there will, undoubtedly be suffering this winter, but it will be cared for up to the limit 
of the resources we can command from public bodies and from private citizens giving through 
the Community Chest. Frank Mitier, Executive Director 
Community Chest. 


BUFFALO 

There are 13,563 Negroes in Buffalo, out of a total population of 573,000. 

Of the 23,000 families in the care of relief agencies in Buffalo on September Ist about 1,257 
of them were Negro families composed of 5,308 individuals. Of course most of them were under 
care of the public agency and while we believe that the standards of that agency will compare most 
favorably with public departments generally, it does have definite limits. Most of the colored 
group are not accustomed to our rigorous winters and they came poorly clad to withstand them. 
Last winter some special effort was made to supply clothing and some special feeding of the chil 
dren was done through the schools. 

Departure of the father for fields which were thought to offer better chances of employment 
has disrupted family life in far too many instances. These men, of course found no better condi- 
tions, have become stranded, and probably many of them will never return. If some case work could 
be done in groups frequenting lodging houses, home connections could be reestablished. This cost, 
and the cost of temporary relief during the period of the depression would be less than the cost of 
permanently carrying deserted families. 

It has been found that in many cases Negro families have been forced to pay higher rents than 
have their white neighbors; the housing situationis not good; Negro churches conduct their minis- 
trations with difficulty as their members cannot continue support. On the other hand reports seem 
to indicate that the Negro is not discriminated against in securing employment; instances of this 
on some work relief projects were immediately corrected. 

Auice WituaMs, Secretary, 
Joint Charities and Community Fund. 


BIRMINGHAM 

In Birmingham and Jefferson County normally, considering 1928 and 1929 as normal, 
about 20 per cent of our relief load, (consisting of about 450 families), was among the Negro 
population. Now, for the month of September, 65 per cent of our relief load or 6,538 families 
are Negro ones. Several additional thousands of Negroes are employed part time only and for 
the most part their needs are being met by employers in the usual way. 

No distinction is made by our private relief agencies and all relief is done through private 
auspices, the money being furnished through the Chest’s efforts and at our instance through the 
City and County as borrowers from the state of Reconstruction Finance Corporation money. 

It is of general interest that our one relief agency responsible for Family Relief provides 
work for every able-bodied family head to do in return for subsistence. Landlords are liberal, utili- 
ties are kindly disposed and thus far no sort of difficulties have developed and we anticipate none. 

H. J. Earty, Director, 
Community Chest. 
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BAL. TIMORE 

In caring for the relief needs of families suffering because of unemployment, the Community 
Fund agencies make no distinction on account of race, creed or color. Eighty-five per cent of 
the family relief work in the City of Baltimore is done by the Community Fund agencies, the 
Family Welfare Association being the largest single case-working agency in the city. 

Negroes represent about 18 per cent of the total population of Baltimore, but they repre- 
sent 54 per cent of the number of families cared for by the Family Welfare Association. This 
percentage has been increasing rapidly since the beginning of the industrial depression, which we 
believe was to have been expected because of the Negro’s lower economic status and lack of finan- 
cial resources. In August 1932, out of the Family Welfare Association’s total case load of 16,247 
families, there were 8,766 Negro families. 

From January 1 to October 10 of this year, 29,664 persons have been cared for by the 
Bureau for Homeless and Transient Men. Of this number, 8,680 or 29 per cent were Negroes. 

The situation will be taken care of this winter as usual, and Baltimore will meet the needs 
of her destitute citizens, regardless of color. James M. Hepsron, Director 
Community Fund. 


DETROIT 
The Negro population of Detroit numbers 120,000, 7 per cent of the total population. 
The trite statement that Negroes are the last to be hired and the first to be fired has been 

borne out by the facts, for it was the first racial group to find itself dependent upon public charity 

for its maintenance directly following the let down in 1929. 

The Social Agencies stepped into the breach as far as they possibly could and lent aid to all 
those in need who were found to be citizens of Detroit. 

As an evidence of the interest which has been manifested by the Council of Social Agencies of 
Metropolitan Detroit, let me cite this: When the Advisory Councils were formed leaders in the 
Negro group were chosen in every case to advise with the Council and to see that Negroes 
were not left out in any plans which were made for the relief of the indigent poor people. 

A study of Detroit’s relief situation reveals that the largest number of clients which the 
Detroit Department of Public Welfare has carried was during February 1931, at which time 
forty eight (48,000) thousand families were on the Department rolls for relief. Negroes, there- 
fore, formed 7 per cent of the population, but 30 per cent of the dependent group. 

Negroes like all others have been asked to go to their relations wherever they lived to free 
Detroit of some of the burden, and at the same time to save their pride and self-respect by taking 
them off the rolls of charity. 

Detroit, I am certain, plans to take as good care of its Negro residents as it does of other 
residents. There has been no appreciable color bar in the matter of relief and I am confident, 
even sure, that there will be none the rest of the way. Percivat Dopcr, Secretary, 
Council of Social Agencies. 


RICHMOND 

The Family Service Society of the Richmond Community Fund, at the present time, is 
employing six trained Negro case workers. This is an increase of one worker since the beginning 
of the depression. There has been a 100 per cent increase in the amount spent by the society in 
the past year on Negro relief. The Bureau of Catholic Charities, another fund agency, also does 
a limited amount of Negro relief work. 

By agreement, the City of Richmond through its Department of Public Walfare is supposed to 
carry ‘all relief cases due to the complete unemployment of an able-bodied wage earner. The 
private agencies are supposed to carry those families where the need is due to illness, inadequate 
income due to low wages or irregular work, or absence or death of the usual wage earner. Applica- 
tions to the Family Service Society for such cau es have greatly increased in the last year. The 
City of Richmond employs no Negro case worker but claims to handle all applicants in the same 
way. 

" Whether Richmond can meet its Negro relief problems in the coming winter depends on two 
things: first, whether the Community Fund campaign November 10-21, 1932, is successful in 
reaching its goal; and second, whether the City of Richmond will vote increased appropriations 
for relief from tax funds. Artuer A. Guitp, D'rector, 

The Community Fund. 
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LTHOUGH the United States is the most 
murderous nation in the world it is not by 
any means the most suicidal. The rate of sui- 
cide is approximately twice as great in Switz- 
erland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary and 
Austria as it is in this country. Returns from 
180 American cities of 25,000 population and 
over show that there were 


Racial Suicides in the United States 


By Kexxernu E. Barxuarr 


NovEMBER, 932 


No. of Rate } or 
Suicides 100,000 
24. Paterson, N. J. 37 26.7 
25. Los Angeles, Cal. 345 26.2 
26. Minneapolis, Minn. 124 26.1 
27. Galveston, Tex. 14 25.9 
28. Berkeley, Cal. 22 25.5 
29. Nashville, Tenn. wo 25.3 
30. E. St. Louis, Il. 19 25.2 
These thirty Ameri an 


8,189 suicides in these cities 
in 1931. On the basis of these 
returns it is estimated by Dr. 
Hoffman that there were 


Is suicide ‘ncreasing among 


Negroes? Professor Kenneth 


cities with the highest suic de 
rate in 1931 are geograph.c- 
ally distributed as follow: : 


Rate pe 

probably 20,000 suicides 100,000 Pop, 
throughout the United E. Barnhart of Birmingham 10 cities in the West 34. 
States, and perhaps 30,000 Southern College analyzes 
additional unsuccessful at the suicidal tendencies of to Ge oR 


tempts at suicide.* Since Dr. 
Hoffman estimates that the 
number of homicides last 
year was only about 12,000 
we see that our death rate 


black and white. 
The Editor. 


Each year thirty cities 
with the most suicides show 
little variation, geographi- 
cally, from the above distril- 


from suicides is even higher 
than that of our homicides. The rate of suicide 
in our ten largest cities in 1931 was 19.4 per 
100,000 population, whereas the rate in Buda- 
pest was 35.7: in Brussels, 40.9: in Berlin, 
42.2; in Hamburg, 51.1: and in Vienna, 58.0. 
In a dozen other foreign cities the rate was 
also higher than in this country. The thirty 
American cities with the highest suicide rate 
in 1931 may be seen in Table I. 

TABLE I 


THIRTY AMERICAN CITIES WITH HIGHEST 
SUICIDE RATE IN 1931* 


No. of Rate per 
Suicides 100,000 Pop. 
1. Madison, Wis. 27 44.8 
2. Sacramento, Cal. 43 44.3 
3. San Diego, Cal. 69 44.0 
4. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 24 41.8 
5. Seattle, Wash. 140 37.7 
6. Davenport, Ia. 23 37.6 
7. San Francisco, Cal. 244 37.5 
8. Macon, Ga. 19 35.2 
9. Fort Wayne, Ind. 41 34.6 
10. Portland, Ore. 103 33.6 
11. Omaha, Neb. 72 33.2 
12. Tacoma, Wash. 35 32.4 
13. Decatur, 19 32.1 
14. Savannah, Ga. 25 31.7 
15. Elmira, N. Y. 15 31.5 
16. Sioux City, Ia. 25 31.2 
17. Ft. Worth, Tex. 49 28.8 
18. Oakland, Cal. 84 28.7 
19. Manhattan, Bronx 889 28.3 
20. Atlantic City, N. J..... 19 27.9 
21. Wheeling, W. Va. 17 27.3 
22. Covington, Ky. 18 27.2 
23. Camden, N. J. epneass 32 26.9 


ution. The West invariably 
ranks highest and the East lowest in the num- 
ber of suicides. We need additional research 
made of this problem in order to know with 
certainty why this condition prevails. 

Let us turn next to the situation in our ten 

largest cities. 

TABLE II 
RATE OF SUICIDE IN TEN LARGEST CITIES 

IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1931* 
Rate per Rank 


Ne. of 100,000 in List of 

Suicides Population 180 Cities 
1. New York City 1,290 218 45 
2. Chicago 61s 17.9 82 
3. Philadelphia 330 16.8 95 
4. Detroit 300 18.3 75 
5. Los Angeles 345 26.2 2 
6. Cleveland 19:3 21.1 54 
7. St. Louis 194 23.4 41 
Baltimore 174 214 50 
9. Boston 113 144 
10. Pittsburgh 92 13.5 118 


Average 194 


Table IIT shows the rate of suicide in our ten 
largest cities. Only one of these, Los Angeles, 
appears in Table I among the thirty cities 
with the highest suicide rate. The average for 
these ten largest cities is 19.4 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation, which is slightly lower than the average 
for all American cities above 25,000 popula- 
tion, namely, 20.0 per 100,000 population. It 


*Compiled from figures cited by Dr. F. L. Hoffman, 
“The Spectator,” June 9, 1932. 
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is also interesting to note in passing that the 
average for these same ten cities in 1930 was 
slightly lower, 19.5 in comparison with 19.4 
last year. 

{n our previous study of homicide* we point- 
ed out that 24 of the 30 most murderous cities 
in the United States were in the South, and we 
attributed this to the much greater rate of 
homicide among Negroes. In this study of sui- 
cide we find only seven of the thirty most 
suicidal cities in the South. Since the South 
ranks low in suicide we may conclude that the 
Negro seldom commits suicide. It is unfor- 
tunate that there are no available figures show- 
ing the racial distribution of suicides through- 
out the United States. Table III shows the 
racial distribution in Birmingham, Alabama, 
which may be typical of the general situation. 

TABLE Ill 
RATE OF SUICIDES BY RACES 
City of Birmingham, 1910-1931 
Rate per 


Year Race Number 100,000 Pop. 
1910 White 19 23.5 
Negro 3 5.7 
1911 White 17 20.2 
Negro 18 
1912 White 9 10.3 
Negro 2 3.5 
1913 White 17 18.9 
Negro 3 5.1 
1914 White 30 32.3 
Negro 6 9.9 
1915 White 14 14.6 
Negro 0 
1916 White 13 13.2 
Negro 2 3.1 
1917 White 22 21.6 
Negro 2 3.0 
1918 White 14 13.4 
Negro 3 44 
1919 White 10 9.3 
Negro 2 2.9 
1920 White 12 10.8 
Negro 0 
1921 White 20 17.3 
Negro 1 1.3 
1922 White 17 14.1 
Negro 0 
1923 White 14 11.1 
Negro 1 12 
1924 White 25 19.1 
Negro 3 3.6 
1925 White 26 19.2 
Negro 2 2.3 
1926 White 32 22.8 
Negro 2 2.2 
1927 White 38 25.9 
Negro 2 2.2 
1928 White 29 19.1 
Negro 4 4.2 
1929 White 38 24.2 
Negro 4 4.1 
1930 White 42 26.6 
Negro 0 
1931 . White 46 27.6 
Negro 3 2.9 


*See “Opportunity,” July, 1932, pp. 212-214. 
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The average annual suicide rate in Birming- 
ham is 19.8 per 100,000 population for the 
white race as compared with 2.9 for the Negro 
race. The total number of white suicides dur- 
ing these past 22 years in Birmingham was 
504 as compared with 46 for the Negro. The 
white rate of suicide has increased about 25 per 
cent during the last two years, while the Negro 
rate has slightly decreased. In fact the year 
1930 was one of the four years since 1910 
that no Negroes in Birmingham have committed 
suicide. The rate for Negroes since 1925 is 
approximately three-fifths what it was during 
1910-1914. 

SvuIcIpDE AND THE Depression 


The usual explanation given for the increase 
in the suicide rate the past two or three years 
is the intensity of the economic depression. As 
a matter of fact the peak years for both sui- 
cide and homicide appear to coincide very 
closely with periods of economic stress, as is 
shown in Table IV. 

TABLE IV 
SUICIDF, HOMICIDE AND ECONOMIC 


DEPRESSIONS 
City of Birmingham, 1910-1931 
Peak Years for Date of 


Suicide Homicide Economic Depressions* 
1910 1910 June 1907—June = 1908 
1914 1913 Feb. 1913— Dec. 1914 
1917 1918 Sept. 1918—Apr. 1919 
1921 1922 Feb. 1920— Sept. 1921 
1924 1924 June 1923—-July 1924 
1927 1927 Nov. 1926—- Dec. 1927 
1931 1931 (1930-1931) ** 


Our correlation between suicide and depres- 
sion in Birmingham is in conformity with the 
recent study made by Professor Hurlburt 
which shows a similar correlation throughout 
the United States since 1902.*** 

But our study of the racial distribution of 
suicides in Birmingham shows that depressions 
are accompanied by a rise in the suicide rate 
for white people but not for Negroes. Yet the 
Negro has certainly been affected by the de- 
pression quite as much as the white race if not 
more so. In fact the Negroes were in many 
instances the first to be affected by the present 
depression as they were usually laid off first. 
Many jobs that were formerly filled by 

(Continued on Page 355) 

*The dates of economic depressions is taken from 
Wesley C. Mitchell's article entitled, “Business Cycles,” 
Encyclopaedia of Social Science, Vol. III, p. 95. 

**The last date given by Dr. Mitchell was December 
1927, which is due to the fact that Vol. 1[1 went to press 
about that time. Certainly a revised edition will show 
another peak of depression in 1930-31. 

*** Walter C. Hurlburt, “Prosperity, Depression and 
the Suicide Rate.” American Journal of Sociology, 
March 1932, p. 719. 
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Don’t Sweep Under the Bed! 


By Ervuram A. Berry 


HE yellow ball of a sun sank behind the line 
of scraggley cypresses and brought an- 
other short, cold day abruptly to an end. Far- 
uncha Smith, keeping unrelenting vigil beside 
her sick husband, sighed wearily. Rising, she 
stretched herself to her full height, and paced 
the length of the narrow room with her arms 
folded across her breast. 


watched him go calmly about his self-appoi: ted 
tasks a strange light smoldered deep in her 
tired eyes. What a friend he was in her |. our 
of need! 

She turned back into the room. It was all 
Sam’s fault that he was low sick and that she 
was growing haggard and ugly nursing | im. 

Why hadn’t he quit plowing 


Nine weary days of watching 
—the same tedious routine 
day after day and night 
after night with no change 
for the better. It was driving 


Here is another story en- 
tered in the 
Literary Contest 


as she begged him to do when 
the ground got too wet ; 
the weather too cold? 
True, they had been hun- 
gry. Sam had started on his 


Opportun'ty 
of 1931 


her to the verge of madness. 

Would it never end? 
Through the half-opened 

window came the sound of a 


which received honorable 
mention. The author, 
Ephraim A. Berry, lives in 


Chicago, Ill. 


crop in order to be able to 
draw rations from the plan- 
tation commissary. He didn’t 
have to go toall that trouble, 


man singing in a loud voice, 
to the echoing blows of his 


—The Editor. 


though. Because Old Man 
Ike, who lived in the next 
house down the road and 


axe. 


“Boss man’s a-lurkin’—han! 
Thanks I’m a-wurk'n’—han! 
Sweet gal’s a-hummin’—han! 
Knows I’m a-comin’—han! 


Aw, Lawdy, Lawd—han!” 


That was one of Old Man Ike’s sons, chop- 
ping firewood for the night. The man’s care- 
free song exasperated her. Why should he sing 
so unconcernedly while her troubles piled upon 
her? She banged the window shut with a sur- 
prising disregard for the sick man. Turning 
away, she caught a reflection of herself in the 
mirror dangling above the washstand. By the 
uncertain light from the fireplace she noticed 
the strained features, the red and swollen eyes 
and hair that was reverting to nappiness at 
the roots. She had grown to be an old woman 
in nine days! Old before her time. She who 
was the handsomest woman on the plantation, 
with the fullest face, the blackest eyes, the sleek- 
est hair and a complexion the color of molasses 
candy, pulled a long time. 


From the front yard came the clump of a 
man’s heavy brogan shoes on the frozen ground. 
Quickly brushing the unkempt hair from her 
forehead and rubbing some of the sleepiness out 
of her eyes, she hastened to the door. It really 
was Bill, come to prepare her firewood for the 
night. Twice a day, as regularly as the rising 
and setting sun, he came to help her during 
the time her husband had been sick. As she 


who had a plenty of every- 
thing, had offered the loan of enough “grub” 
to last a month. But Sam,—was it pride or 
hardheadedness?—had scorned “nigger he’p,” 
and got his rations, what little there was, from 
the white folks. 

She had done everything she could to ease 
his sickness. She had given him blackberry 
root tea, brewed double strength, for the fever: 
made him take burnt whiskey and tobacco to 
ease the cough; and she had rubbed his sore 
chest with marrow from the bones of freshly 
killed hogs. She had tried every remedy sug- 
gested by sympathetic neighbors, who dropped 
in when they heard there was sickness in the 
family. And even Bill, what a man he was! 
had borrowed a horse and buggy and secretly 
brought a supposed voodoo doctor from way 
down the Nittyuma road to say strange words 
for the sick man on the stroke of midnight! 

It was she, clothed in mystery, who had 
warned Faruncha: 


“Dow never sweep under a sick man’s bed, 
Unless by sunrise yuh wanna see im dead.” 


Yet Sam got no better and Faruncha, vield- 
ing at last to Old Man Ike, had sent for the 
regular doctor. 

The big, red-faced man came, felt Sam’s 
pulse, thumped his chest and after a few mo- 
ment’s deliberation had announced that it was 
a case of “double pneumonia and complica- 
tions.” He dumped out all the stuff Sam had 
been taking, left some medicine of his own 
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anc told Faruncha that Sam would be sick for 
a long time and that she would have to take 
gocd care of her husband unless she wanted a 
funeral on her hands. He admonished her to 
ke p the room clean and warm with plenty of 
quilts on the bed. 

‘The doctor had called every day after that. 
Faruncha, or some neighbor who volunteered 
to help her, had nursed Sam faithfully. All 
to no avail. And now she had to force herself 
to sit beside him hour after hour, wondering 
why he should be sick and helpless so long 
while other women’s husbands were strong and 
well. 

Emma, the neighbor woman whose turn it 
was to stay with her that night, came into the 
room from the kitchen. 

“I done fixed some supper, Faruncha. Better 
go on an’ eat. I watch Sam for yuh.” 

On her way to the kitchen Faruncha paused 
in the adjoining room where Bill, the chores 
finished, sat before the fire. As she approached, 
he took the long poker, stirred the coals and 
with his brogans pressed the burning logs clos- 
er together. 

“Come on an’ git some supper, Bill,” she in- 
vited. 

“Nuh-nuh, Faruncha, I ain’t hungry.” 

“Hit’s a-nuff for vuh to have some,” she 
assured him. 

Bill shook his head. “Inless dere’s somethin’ 
else yuh wants me tuh do I guess I better be 
gettin’? on back home.” 

“How come yuh don’ stay right down here 
eve’y night lak I ask yuh, Bill? Ef Sam was 
tuh git worser I wouldn’t have nobody tuh 
*pend on.” 

“I guess I oughten.” 

Faruncha settled into a chair beside him. 

“Well, yuh don’ need tuh hurry ’way. I 
don’ know whut I woulda done without yuh 
he’pin’? me thisaway.” 

With the blackened end of the poker Bill 
traced figures in the red-hot ashes. Idly watch- 
ing him, Faruncha turned her brown palms out- 
ward to catch the heat from the blaze. 

“Bill, Sam’s mighty sick.” 

Bill spat into the ashes. “We mus’ hope for 
th’ bes’,” he said consolingly. 

“Bill,” she went on softly, “th’ doctor say 
I gotta sweep—” 

The sound of her voice seemed to startle the 
man. He looked up quickly. 

“Nuh-nuh, Faruncha. Not that—not that.” 

Her eyes met his in a calm steady gaze that 
could mean anything. The firelight, playing 
on his face, made it look like soft leather. It 
was suggestive of strength. What a contrast 
to that wan, ashy one on the bed in the next 
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room! ‘Then both turned sharply away and 

stared into the fire as though they were think- 

ing hard about something very important. 
The dancing flames lit the room in an indefi- 


‘nite light and splashed the distorted shadows 


against the walls plastered with newspapers. 

Outside the east wind droned against the 
house. It drove the cold air in through the 
cracks, rattled the loose stiff paper on the 
walls. Under the house, next to the warm 
chimney, Sam’s hunting dog growlingly ar- 
ranged his bed of corn shucks and rags. A 
neighbor’s lonesome rooster crowed for no rea- 
son at all. The man and the woman shivered 
and, as if by mutual consent, drew closer to 
the fire and to each other. Leaning forward 
thus, their shoulders touched and pressed to- 
gether. 

The deep gloom of the long winter night 
had settled down for good when Bill finally 
rose to go. 

* *Night, Faruncha.” 

Her eyes challenged his as she answered, 
“Night, Bill.” 

She stood staring into the darkness a long 
time after he had left. 

She was again seated before the fire when 
Emma came into the room, groping for the 
matches. 

“Seems lak Bill take a mighty heap o’ in- 
teres’ in Sem since he been sick,” the neighbor 
woman commented. “Won’ leave none o’ th’ 
other men have a chance to do nothin’ fo’ ’im. 
Seem lak, too, I ’members th’ time when yuh 
an’ Bill stuck ontuh one another. Hunh, chile, 
yuh ain’t loss none o’ yuh good look by done 
been ma’ied a year tuh Sam. *Deed yuh ain’!” 

Faruncha, making circles and squares in the 
ashes, ignored the woman. That curious, dis- 
tant look smo!dered in her eyes once more. 

Emma found the old lamp and lit it. 

“Time tuh gi’e Sam his medicine,” she an- 
nounced., glancing up at the alarm clock on 
the mantle above the hearth. 

Again Faruncha took up her vigil. Double 
pneumonia and complications. . . . Don’t sweep 
under the bed. . . . Sick for a long time... . 
Don’t sweep under the bed. . . . Challenging 
black evyes—shoulders that press together. .. . 
Don’t sweep. .. . 

She clenched her hands and drew her lips in 
between her teeth in an effort to banish those 
strange thoughts that tormented her mind. 

On a nearby chair, the lamp, turned low, 
flickered in a draught from a window crack. 
She looked furtively about the dimly lighted 
room as though apprehensive of some other 
presence. She knew she was alone but she 
had to look just the same. 
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The wind had died down and sounds carried 
far on the crisp air. From up near the station 
she heard the clatter of an empty wagon on 
the frozen road, distinguishing the regular 
“plop, plop” of the trotting mules. Emma 
splashed a pan of dishwater out into the yard. 
A rat, scampering across the floor, startled 
her into rigid immobility. The dancing shad- 
ows were possessed of life: the outline of a 
battered, straight-backed chair, thrown against 
the wall just above the head of the bed, became 
a horned devil with a broom in his hands. 

She drew the quilts close up around Sam’s 
shoulders, caressed his hot dry face, saying 
words. But her mind was not on what she was 
doing, nor on what she was saying. As though 
possessed of some magnetic attraction, the 
broom in the corner where Emma had left it, 
drew her eyes. Her roving fingers absently 
caressed Sam’s face. He needed a shave. She 
would ask Bill to shave Sam. Yes, she’d ask 
Bill to shave Sam. Why should he linger on in 
misery? She started as the fire blazed up sud- 
denly; looked around. The grinning devil on 
the wall, still holding his broom, laughed and 
laughed and laughed. 

She found herself standing up, facing the 
fire: her feet were like lead, the chimney corner 
miles away. With the broom in her hands she 
turned back and bending low slid it under the 
bed, swung it back and forth in wide sweeps. 


Finally she straightened up, replaced the 


broom and stood staring into the fire. 

Suddenly the lamp on the chair sputtered 
and went out. Faruncha, standing rigid and 
quivering before the hearth, swayed dizzily. 
Then uttering a deep-throated groan, she col- 
lapsed to the floor. 

When Emma tiptoed into the room half a 
minute later she saw, by the uncertain light, 
Faruncha lying in a heap on the floor. Gripped 
with sudden terror, the woman shrank from 
the room and running out into the dark night 
gave voice to a long, loud scream of her own— 
the death wail of the plantation. 

To the few hastily dressed neighbors who 
groped their way with lanterns to the Smith 
Cabin within a few minutes, it seemed that 
Faruncha was showing very little sorrow con- 
sidering that her husband had just died. But 
perhaps she hadn’t realized yet that he was 
dead—some people were like that. Perhaps she 
had become inured to suffering in those long 
days and nights of watching. They stood 
around the bed in awed silence. Death meant 
something to them and was to be respected. 
Some dutifully offered words of consolation to 
the widow who sat before the fire in the next 
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room, apparently oblivious to what was go ng 
on. 

But for all her seeming indifference Farvn- 
cha was keenly alert. Every time Emma ope: ed 
the door for a new arrival she looked up x- 
pectantly. 

She heard the train—it was the Cannon B ||| 
—blow for the station. She glanced up at | \¢ 
clock on the mantle. A sudden, involunta -y 
fullness of the throat almost throttled her. ‘1 \e 
hands showed five minutes of ten! On its wiy 
out Sam’s soul had stopped that clock so th it 
every one would know at what hour he dic 1. 
Now it would stop at that same hour eve: y 
night. She drew her hand over her eyes ‘0 
shut out those two stark pointers. They—sice 
and Bill—would have to get a new clock. Sie 
would have no daily reminders of that night. 

The train passed at ten-thirty-three. Why 
not set the clock on time? As she rose she 
heard the train give the usual four sharp toot, 
for the crossing and then several excited 
“whoop-whoops,” followed by a long screetc! 
that ended in a groan. The train had stopped! 
Wondering what had happened she sat down 
again. Had the engine knocked a stray cow 
or mule off the tracks? But it would not have 
stopped for that. What was that extra blow- 
ing of the whistle for? And that groan... . 

The clock forgotten, she fell to reflecting. 
Suppose this was the train come to take Sam’. 
soul on to heaven? An old half-forgotten song 
said something about a “heavenly train” doing 
just that. She tried to arrange the discon 
nected words and phrases she could remember 
offhand. No use! Her mind was in too much 
confusion. 

After a while the door opened again, letting 
in a rush of cold air. Though he made an ef- 
fort to step lightly the man’s heavy work shoes 
clumped across the floor as he entered. Farun 
cha looked up. Indifferently she watched Old 
Man Ike, on his way home from all day at the 
store, remove his great cap and beat the cold 
out of his hands with it. 

“Heard th’ news?” he asked as Emma closed 
and latched the door behind him. 

“What news?” 

The woman was under a strain and showed 
it. 

“Bill’s dead,” the old man answered, strid 
ing over to the fire and holding his hands out 
to the blaze. 

Emma reeled against the door. In the dim 
light her eyes distended, showing all the whites. 

Faruncha rose and faced the man. 

“Bill’s dead?” she queried in a hollow voice. 

(Continued on Page 355) 
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As Winter Comes 


Regional Conferences of Urban League Secretaries 


By T. Hii 


—— National Urban League has conducted 

three Regional Conferences of its employed 
staffs to consider the questions of unemploy- 
ment and relief in relation to Negroes. Held 
under the auspices of the League’s Department 
of Industrial Relations the conferences were 
concerned not with figures showing the gravity 
and extent of unemployment, but with improve- 
ments in the League’s own technique in handling 
the problems coming before the various organ- 
izations. The meetings were held in New York, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis, and brought together 
staff and board members from Boston, Water- 
bury, Albany, Brooklyn, New York, Buffalo, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Columbus, Louisville, Atlanta, Fort Wayne, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Akron, Warren, Canton, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Springfield, Illinois. 

Critical discussions of methods and points of 
view marked each session of the three confer- 
ences. Among the subjects considered were: 
“The Local Urban League in Its Relation to 
the Emergency Relief Work Done in Its Com- 
munity ;” “Ways by Which Unemployed Neg- 
roes Can Share in Public Works Developed for 
the Relief of the Unemployed ;” “The Signifi- 
cance of Guidance in an Employment Pro- 
gram ;” “The ‘Back-to-the-Farm’ Movement— 
Should This Be Encouraged or Discouraged :” 
and “New or Old Features of the League's 
Work Which Should Be Emphasized at This 
Time.” 

Relief on the basis of need and not propor- 
tion of the population is the formula upon 
which help should be rendered. The Conference 
went on record as opposing distribution of aid 
according to the relative number of Negroes in 
a given town or city. The need has grown pro- 
portionately greater among Negroes as whites 
have been taken back to work in private plants 
and managers of public works construction 
have drawn the color line. This should make 
the amount of relief among Negroes greater 
this winter than last if they are helped in ac- 
cordance with their need. 

It was generally agreed that Negroes should 


be included in the membership of all committees 
working in local communities for the relief of 
the unemployed; and that active effort should 
be continued and accelerated by the League 
forces to bring this about. This would increase 
Negro spokesmen on planning and policy com- 
mittees which would in turn expose the prob- 
lems of Negro workers to the group represent- 
ing givers as well as to social workers who are 
already informed and well disposed. 

Too little publicity has been given to the 
conditions of the Negro unemployed. In Colum- 
bus bare figures which indicated the severity of 
unemployment were published frequently and 
recited in public meetings with satisfactory re- 
sults. The group decided that authenticated 
facts expertly handled could be used to secure 
jobs for a larger number of Negro workers. 

Does the farm hold the solution to city prob- 
lems? Will total unemployment be decreased 
when people leave the city and go back to the 
farm, or will we merely transfer the problem 
from urban to farm areas where facilities to 
handle relief are not as well organized? Will the 
Negro want to go farming again in the South? 
Will Northern farmers employ him as laborers ? 
Is farming a paying industry? How many 
Negroes have applied at the forty-two offices of 
the Urban League for work on farms? 

These questions brought forth penetrating 
discussions on the subject of farming as an in- 
dustry and an expedient for the dilemma in 
which Negro workers find themselves today. 
The failure of farming generally throughout 
the country, and the attitude of Negroes not 
to farm because of the system to which they 
have been accustomed in the South, were ad- 
mitted to be strong determinants in deciding a 
course of action. 

An organization committed to urban prob- 
lems must also be interested in the conditions 
in rural areas from which a large part of the 
Negro urban population has come: and to 
which many may wish to go before we are out 
of the depression. Accordingly the Conference 
recommended a thorough study of the “Back- 
to-the-Farm” movement during the ensuing 
months. 
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Amber Satyr 


By Sreruine A. Brown 


OY FLANNAGAN is one of the newer 

Southern realists. An earlier novel of his, 
The Whipp'ng, was capably done, recording 
with a sardonic directness a vastly different 
South from that of the moonlight and magnolia 
legend. The same high qualities of accurate ob- 
servation, irony and courage are to be found in 
this novel.* He has dealt here with a new theme, 
not only for him but for white novelists. He 
narrates, with matter-of-fact plausibility what 
up until now has been unwritten history—but 
history just the same—the importunate desire 
of a Southern white woman for a Negro, with 
the sequel that histories do record. It is likely 
that the shades of Thomas Nelson Page suffered 
agues when the book came off the press ; Thomas 
Dixon, should he ever read it, would probably 
call back into service the Ku Klux Klan. But 
Amber Satyr does not rely on sensationalism; it 
is a quietly told, simple story, shot through 
with wry humor, and concluded with a tragedy 
unforcedly described. 

Sarah Sprouse, married to a sickly irritating 
“cracker,” is thrown into daily contact with 
Luther Harris, who does the chores upon her 
place. Luther is a stalwart, handsome bronze 
mulatto, part Indian; industrious, ambitous for 
his daughter, and nursing illusions of being con- 
sidered better than a Negro because of his In- 
dian blood. Sarah conveys her great desire for 
Luther by hints that grow almost into demands. 
Luther knows too much of the history of such 
relationships, however, and cannily avoids the 
lovesick Sarah. When finaly, on a stormy night, 
she comes to his house with a basket of victuals, 
a pint of liquor, and inclinations to stay, he 
rushes out—“into the night”—authors of very 
different seduction plots would have said. 

The situation is fraught with tragedy, Luther 
flees to Richmond where he joins a group of 
Negro-Indians lobbying for recognition of their 
kinship to Pocahontas, jockeyed into doing so 
by smart white lawyers. We have here good 
journalistic reporting of some of the farrago of 
the attempted “race purity” bill. Luther tires 
of the waste of time and money, and in spite of 

* Amber Satyr, by Roy Flannagan. Doubleday Dor- 
an: Price $2.00. 


certain insistencies decides to get back to see 
his daughter in the kind of place he knews. “\Ve 
ain’t got no business down here makin’ out ! ke 
we’s Indians. We ought to be home mindin’ cur 
business ‘stead of mess'n’ round up here in 
city.” 

So he goes home although danger lurks there, 
attested by the love letters from the disap- 
pointed Sarah—letters which he cannot read. 
He recognizes the danger but he cannot stay 
away from home. And perhaps he can still 
dodge Sarah’s advances. 

But Sarah is not his only complication. She 
has been indiscreet about writing letters in a 
community where letter writing seems to be a 
state occasion. Her brother-in-law, Benjo, one 
of the most repulsive of the “crackers” in the 
novel (and in all the literature of crackerdom) 
has been doing a bit of backwoods sleuthing, 
starting it because of his lust for Sarah. He 
puts two and two together and gets three and 
one-half. Therefore, when Luther returns home, 
Benjo, and a third brother, the county sheriff, 
catch him at the train, search him, and find the 
incriminating letters. There is, of course, only 
one thing to do. They take the handcuffed 
Luther for a ride, and pump lead into him. The 
newspaper, in reporting the lynching, said: 
“Harris had been arrested on charges involving 
an unnamed white woman, and was being taken 
to the county seat from East Point station 
when the mob confronted the officer.” 

While brief, Amber Satyr still gives a re- 
markable picture of a social background. The 
squalor and shiftlessness of such “crackers” as 
the Sprouses (Sarah’s letters are pitiful, ridic- 
ulous documents on the ignorance of the sec- 
tion) the defenselessness of the poor catspaw 
Negroes who are not allowed even to stick to 
their own rows in peace—all of these things are 
forcibly shown. 

That a Southern white man has the courage 
to show this miserable state of affairs unflinch- 
ingly is one of the few things keeping this bit- 
terness from going over into despair. It was 
not always so; perhaps the fact that intelligent 
realists are now recording these wrongs is a 
sign that they cannot go forever unrighted. 
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Politics 
The Communist Party has presented to the 


yoters of the nation a Negro candidate for Vice 
President in the person of James W. Ford. Ford 
was formerly a student at Fisk Universtiy but at 
the outbreak of the World War joined the army. 
He served in France with the 325th Field Signal 
Battalion of the 92nd Division. He is an effective 
campaigner and his speeches have aroused tre- 
mendous interest among both blacks and whites. 

For Mayor of the City of New York the Com- 
munist Party has presented another Negro—Wil- 
liam Patterson. Mr. Patterson is a lawyer by pro- 
fession and formerly practiced in the City of New 
York. He has spent considerable time in Soviet 
Russia. 

* 

Frank R. Crosswaithe, well known writer and 
speaker is the candidate for Congress of the So- 
cialist Party in the 21st Congressional District, 
New York City. A dynamic speaker, he is mak- 
ing an appeal for a New Era in Politics. He says: 

“Tragic as is the fate of the white worker under 
capitalism, that of the Negro is thrice as tragic. 

It is indeed a far cry from the days when our 

fathers sought to soften the sting of the Southern 

sun with the song “Hard ‘Times Come Again No 

More” to now. Under the capitalist system the lot 

of the Negro worker is similar to that of a tattered 

effigy in a deserted cornfield, exposed to all the 

cataclysmic elements yet it receives no rewards. 
“If the Negro fully understood his status under 
capitalism intelligently reacted to his eco- 
nomic inter- 


est he would 
cast his vote 
for Socialism 
which offers 
to him the 
guarantee of 
full and com- 
plete equality 
of opportun- 
ity with all 
other citizens 
to work and 
enjoy the 


fruits of his 


labor which 
op portunity 
is now denied 
all workers 
under the ex- 
insting order. 


William Patterson 
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William 7. Foster and James W. Ford, 
Communist Candidates for President and Vice President 


Industry 

Elmer Smith, whose brilliant exploits during the hur- 
ricane at Belize, Honduras, were detailed in Opportunity 
in a special article by Elmer A. Carter, the editor, is 
now superintendent of the Canadian Steamship Company 
Radio Division of that city. During his stay in Hondu- 
ras Smith has opened a school of Radio and taught en- 
ough colored men radio receiving and transmission to 
make the proportion of Negro radio operators 50 per 
cent of the total. 


Publications 

A new magazine “L’Atlantide” is soon to appear at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. It is published in two languages 
—French and Spanish. Ludovic J. Rosemond is the 
editor. The purpose of this publication is “to create 
among the people of this hemisphere, regardless of 
nationality, race or creed, a moral, intellectual tie which 
will permit them to better understand each other, and 
thus to enlighten and glorify their struggle towards 
truth, beauty and goodness.” 

* * * 

The Catholic Chronicle, official organ of the National 
Catholic Federation for the Promotion of Better Race 
Relations, has changed its name to the Interracial 
Review. 

* 

Ernest Rice McKinney, Pittsburg, Pa., has an article 
in the Labor Age for September captioned “The Negro’s 
Road to Freedom.” 
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Schools and Colleges 

The Atlanta School of Social Wor _ be- 
gan the year 1932-33 with adequate que rters 
for the first time in the form of a hree 


story building. The rapid growth 0: the 
school which now has enrolled 50 full ime 


students, graduates of 25 leading Ame cay 
colleges and 43 part-time students mad- the 
acquisition of larger quarters impera ive, 
Forrester B. Washington, Director of the 
School is a member of the Executive ( sm- 


mittee of the National Conference of S: cial 


Work and the National Board of the © m- 


mission on Interracial Cooperation. 


* * 


Langston University, Langston, Oklaio 
ma, reports an increased enrollment for ¢/ 


year = 1932-33. Howard University id 


Hampton Institute report decreased enr|!- 
ments—because of the economic conditions. 


for the Lake Forest Y. W. C. 


Recreation 


Mrs. Frederic McLaughlin (Irene Castle), famous 


dancer of a few years ago, recently put on a show 


with a group of colored girls of the Lake Forest 


Y. W. C. A. Mrs. MeLaughlin’s interest in this group 


dates back several years and she has generously devoted 


much of her time for its development. 


Scholarships 


Miss Victoria McCall, a June 1932 graduate of South- 


eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan, was awarded 


the Tau Chapter Scholarship of the Delta Sigma Theta 


Sorority. Miss McCall has entered Chicago University. 


Frank R. 


Crosswaithe 


-f group ina play produced by Mrs. Frederic McLaughlin 


* 


Students of Virginia Union University, 
have launched a Negro Student Moveny nt 
of America with the following program: 

To stimulate Race consciousness in Negro student 
groups. 

To critically examine present day Negro problems 
with a view to arrive at and to present definite 
proposals for racial adjustment. 

To uncover the specific weaknesses in the conven- 
tional methods of dealing with problems of the Race. 
To present a constructive and workable program 
for the particular interest of Negro students. 

To insist upon better opportunities for Negro em 
ployment. 

To pledge our support to Negro business enter- 
prises, professions, periodicals, and all news agen- 
cies, educational as well as religious institutions. 

To publish a National Students’ News Organ. Mem 
bership qualifications: Students of Colleges, Univers 
ities, Seminaries, Normal and Secondary Schools 
are eligible for membership. This eligibility guaran- 
tees each student an equal opportunity to determine 
the character of the proposed Negro Students’ Move 
ment. 


Victoria 
MeCall 
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Noel P. Gist of Northwestern University con- 
tr butes a paper to the magazine Sociology and 
Svcial Research in which he analyses “Racial 
Attitudes” in the Press.” One section deals with 
the so-called “White Supremacy” Attitude: 


*““White-Supremacy” Attitude 


Che attitude which appears most frequently in the 
news columns of the White daily newspapers is that 
which is indicative of so-called “White-supremacy.” It 
may thus be defined as a tendency on the part of the 
whites to maintain the relationship of subordination and 
superordination between the two groups and to resist 
all attempts to modify it. That this attitude grows out 
of fear of the Negro—fear of him as a social, economic, 
and political competitor—is indicated by the following 
newspaper excerpt from the Atlanta Constitution: 


MACON, Ga.—(Special)—Representative Charles R. 
Crispy told a large audience of voters here tonight the 
South is in the midst of the “most critical national cam- 
paign since 1860” in an address appealing to Democrats 
of Georgia to stand by the national ticket. 


“If our white people divide and the Republicans suc- 
ceed in the election,” he declared, “our social and poli- 
tical civilization is endangered. .. . If the whites divide, 
the Negro will be brought back into politics, his vote 
will be the balance of power between the parties, and 
our white supremacy over local affairs will be endan- 
gered. I appeal to the white people of the South to 
ponder well this situation and to do nothing themselves 
to light the torch that might bring political chaos upon 
cur beloved southland.” 


RACIAL SUICIDES IN THE U. 8s. 
(Continued from Page 347) 
Negroes are now gladly accepted by white men, 
Why then has the Negro rate of suicide re 
mained stationary or even slightly dropped 
during this depression? 

It is perhaps fair to say that even in times 
of prosperity the unskilled Negro, especially in 
Birmingham and other Southern cities, is paid 
such a low wage that he is scarcely able to stay 
above the poverty line. Probably it would be 
more accurate to say that he is frequently un- 
able to remain above the poverty level. Hence 
the present economic depression does not pre- 
sent a crisis to the Negro which is as great a 
shock as it is to the white man who has en- 
joyed more of the necessities and luxuries of 
life than the average unskilled Negro. Poverty 
for many white persons is a new, humiliating 
and bitter experience and suicide often appears 
as the only sure way of escape from an in- 
tolerable situation, whereas to many Negroes 
poverty is a familiar and accepted condition. 
A careful check of all the white suicides in 
Birmingham last vear showed that the increase 
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in suicide was largely among those who had 
been in the middle or upper economic class— 
persons who had lost everything. The white 
man has not been able to make the accommoda- 
tion to economic adversity as readily as the 
Negro. Charity has been accepted by the Ne- 
gro more readily as a solution of his poverty 
than by the white man. 

And then, too, the religious attitudes of the 
Negroes have helped them in these times of ad- 
versity more than the religious attitudes of 
the white man. 

Of course there are other factors which 
cause suicide besides business reverses, but such 
factors as love affairs, domestic difficulties, ill 
health, etc., seem to have remained about the 
same. 

As time goes on and the economic status of 
the Negro approaches more nearly the white 
standard, it will be interesting to see if the 
Negro rate of suicide does not approach that 
of the white race. This would be a natural 
thing to expect. 

DON’T SWEEP UNDER THE BED 
(Continued from Page 350) 
“Why he just left here a while ago—well and 
strong.” 

There was something tigerish in her attitude, 
as though she would tear Old Man Ike to 
pieces should he be lying to her. 

“Uh-hunh, he dead all right.” The old man 
fumbled in his pocket for his cut of plug. “He 
had jes’ heard *bout Sam an’ he started comin’ 
down here a’runnin’. He got tuh th’ railroad 
jes’ erbout th’ time ’at Cannan Ball was a- 
blowin’ for th’ crossin’. He musta stumbled 
an’ fell. A-fore he could git up ’at train had 
cut im all tuh pieces.” 

He bit a piece from the hunk of tobacco and 
rolled it around in his mouth. 

“Turrible night,” he went on, spitting into 
the fire, “two good mens dead all at once. Th’ 
devil musta been out walkin’ fo’ sho’! 

Faruncha’s mouth hung open. Her arms 
drooped limply to her sides. All the life seemed 
to have oozed out of her body. She turned 
slowly and groped her way into the next room, 
dragging herself up to the bed over which 
she had watched so long. She stood looking 
down: sank to her knees. Suddenly extending 
her arms she grabbed Sam‘s shoulders, shook 
him, cried out to him, moaning like a lost soul. 

Standing back in the shadows, the ghostly 
neighbors nodded to each other. The woman 
was acting natural. 


The End. 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


Republican Candidate for President 


"The platform of the Repub- 
lican Party speaks with justi- 
fiable pride of the friendship of 
our party for the American 
Negro that has endured un- 
changed for seventy years. It 
pledges itself to the continued 
insistence upon his rights. . . . 


"It has been gratifying to me 
to have participated in many 
measures for advancement of 


education and welfare amongst 
the Negroes of our nation. | 
have had the cooperation of 
the ablest leadership from the 
Negroes themselves in these 


institutions and movements. . . . 


"You may be assured that our 
party will not abandon or de- 
part from its traditional duty 
toward the American Negro. | 
shall sustain this pledge given 


in the first instance by the im- 
mortal Lincoln and transmitted 
by him to those who followed 
as a sacred trust. The right of 
liberty, justice and equal op- 
portunity is yours. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is 
ever obligated to the mainte- 
nance of those sacred trusts to 
the full extent of his authority.” 


—PRESIDENT HOOVER'S PLEDGE 
TO NEGRO CITIZENS... October 
1, 1932. 


(Paid for by John P. Davis, Cambridge, Massachusetts) 
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